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In support of his views, Professor Willoughby refers to Field v. Clark, 
143 IT. S. 649, and to the careful and detailed treatment of the subject 
in Chapter LXV, entitled " The Delegation of Legislative Power " (pp. 
1317 etseq.). 

The reader may be astonished that Professor Willoughby has omitted 
any preliminary or historical matter on the formation of the Constitu- 
tion and the considerations which led its framers to prefer the particular 
form of government which they actually established. While this intro- 
ductory matter would not have been out of place, it nevertheless properly 
forms a separate and distinct study, and no doubt the learned author 
will one day gather his preliminary studies into a volume which will not 
only serve as an introduction to his admirable treatise, but as an intro- 
duction to the subject of American Constitutional Law. The success of 
the present work will no doubt hasten its appearance, and in issuing it, 
he will have performed in full measure the duty which Lord Bacon says 
every man owes to his profession. 

James Brown Scott. 

The Principles of International Law. By T. J. Lawrence, M. A. LL. 
D., Fourth Edition, revised and rewritten. London: D. C. Heath 
& Co. 1910. pp. xxi, 745. 

The appearance of a new edition of a standard work is always a 
matter for congratulation to those who are interested in the subject 
with which it deals and who have come to rely upon earlier editions 
because of their meritorious character; and this is especially true when 
recent events have necessarily affected the statements of the writer or 
caused him to modify his conclusions. Whether international law is 
viewed as a science or a philosophy, as a system of legal rules or ethical 
precepts, its development since 1895, when Dr. Lawrence first published 
The Principles of International Law, has been of a nature to compel 
modification of doctrines long accepted by the statesmen and jurists of 
the civilized world. In these last fifteen years Internationalism has 
gone far to supplant the Nationalism which, during the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the greater part of the nineteenth, was the most potent political 
influence in history. The earth has grown smaller through improved 
agencies of intercourse; civilized nations have come to know one another 
as they never did before, to have common interests and aspirations, and 
to have mutual trust and confidence; interdependence is emphasized to- 
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day rather than independence. In a word, the political states of the 
world, drawn together by many bonds, are being welded into a great 
federation, which as yet lacks form and efficiency, but the spirit of which 
permeates all peoples and affects the policies and acts of governments. 
It is with a full appreciation of the growing domination of this senti- 
ment toward unity in the various fields of human endeavor, whether 
individual or national, that Dr. Lawrence has revised and rewritten his 
admirable treatise. 

In the preface to the fourth edition the writer pertinently refers to 
international law in its origin as an attempt to curb the passions of 
warriors and substitute for brute force an appeal to justice in the mutual 
relation of states, and to the great progress which has made toward 
these ends in recent years. He points to the " enormous impulse to the 
forces that make for peace " given by the two Hague Conferences, and 
to the strides made in the cause of international arbitration, and the 
hopes which may reasonably be cherished as to the further extension of 
that principle. On the other hand, the author's optimism is tempered 
by a recognition of the continued growth of military establishments and 
the possible danger of placing in the hands of unscrupulous rulers the 
power to deprive weaker nations of their just rights. It is his avowed 
purpose " to look at both sides of the shield." 

The first noticeable change from the earlier editions is the consolida- 
tion of Chapters I and II of Part I and their considerable abridgement 
in a chapter entitled " The Definition and Nature of International Law." 
The elimination of an extended review of the Austinian theory, which 
denies that international law is really law, has been wisely done, for, 
however logical the argument in its favor, the practice of nations and 
the sentiment of the age reject it. " Civilization," Dr. Lawrence says, 
" spells restraint. A society of nations involves a law of nations. * * * 
The rule of force and force alone is a sign of barbarism the world over " 
(p. 9). He proceeds to point out that, while the community of nations 
lacks at the present time a supreme authority in the political sense, the 
conscientious conviction that the accepted rules of international conduct 
are good and right, the subtle influence of public opinion, and the fear 
that disregard of the rules would in the end produce evil to the recalci- 
trant, entitle such rules to be termed laws. And from this he concludes 
that a state may be charged with legal as well as moral wrong in its 
international misconduct. 

The optimistic tone, which pervades the whole book, and which makes 
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it attractive to many readers, is well exemplified in the reference in 
Chapter II to the recommendations made by the Hague Conferences of 
1899 and 1907 as to the assembling of a future conference. He says : 

It is impossible to suppose that these suggestions would have been made unless 
their authors had contemplated a series of Hague Conferences. In fact the 
society of nations is developing a new organ. Unless untoward events destroy 
the progress already made, in less than a generation the periodical convocation 
of an international legislature will be as much a matter of course as the sending 
of diplomatic missions or the negotiation of important treaties (p. 49). 

Had this prophecy been made fifteen years ago it would have been 
received with general incredulity, if not with ridicule. Not so to-day. 
The most sceptical can hardly consider it Utopian or beyond the pos- 
sibility of fulfillment, so rapid has been the growth and so potent has 
become the influence of Internationalism over the minds of men. 

The chapters, which deal with the subjects and sources of international 
law, show but little change in arrangement and treatment, although 
there is noticeable a more moderate tone, which strengthens rather than 
weakens the force of the thought. Indeed, moderation of expression is 
characteristic of the entire work. 

The progress of " The Law of Peace " (Part II) during the period 
between the publication of the first edition and the present one, is very 
clearly brought out, a progress much greater than that made in " The 
Law of War." This appears to be explicable on two grounds. In the 
first place, the rules governing the conduct of nations in times of war 
have been much more fully developed than the rules applicable in times 
of peace, a natural result of the fact, which is stated by the author, that 
the formulation of modern international law into a definite system was 
chiefly due to the humane desire to mitigate the suffering and devasta- 
tion of wars. A second ground for the greater development of the law 
of peace is the spread. in the last decade and a half of the sentiment in 
favor of universal peace, and an appreciation of the need of clearly 
defined rules of conduct to govern the intercourse between governments 
and peoples in times of peace as well as in times of war. 

While much of Part II is necessarily new because of the important 
events which have taken place in recent years, the writer's discussion of 
the following subjects will attract particular attention; the power of a 
government over leased territory, dealing with the situations which have 
arisen in the Soudan and China 1 and with the effect of the Eusso- 

i This subject is treated in the Appendix to the third edition, but not So 
fully.— R. L. 
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Japanese War determining the nature of the rights acquired (p. 175) ; 
the state-system of the American continent, with a much better discus- 
sion of the Monroe Doctrine than in the first edition (p. 279), and a 
consideration of Pan-Americanism (p. 285) ; and the increasing tend- 
ency of the nations to assemble in world congresses to confer upon 
various political, commercial, humane, and scientific subjects (p. 274). 
After discussing the origin and nature of the Concert of Europe and 
pointing out that there is no separate Concert of Africa or Concert of 
Asia, Dr. Lawrence asks, 

But is there not a Concert of the World? Governments have learned that there 
are many matters which concern the whole of civilized mankind. Within the 
last half century they have acquired the habit of meeting together by their 
representatives for the transaction of common business of all sorts. 

After referring to the international agreements relating to the postal 
service, railways, wireless telegraphy, submarine cables, copyrights, etc , 
he continues : 

Some of these are so general as to be practically universal. Others are partial. 
But all testify to a growing solidarity among the nations, and a desire to develop 
organs for the purpose of common action. It was this feeling which rendered 
possible the Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907, and will secure the periodical 
assembling of others. Combination for what we may call business purposes led 
to the establishment of a rudimentary international legislature, and the creation 
of the machinery for calling together judicial tribunals to settle international 
disputes. And just as the six Great Powers of Europe act the part of leaders 
when important matters that concern all the states of Europe come up for settle- 
ment, so do the eight Great Powers of the World take the lead when all the 
states of the civilized world come together to settle grave questions connected 
with the preservation of peace and the humanizing of war. In both cases the 
leadership is not denned and limited by hard and fast rules. It is indefinite, but 
nevertheless very real (p. 274). 

While this assertion of a concert of the eight great world Powers, of 
the existence in fact of an international oligarchy which is primate in 
the world, will not be accepted by other states, jealous as they naturally 
are of their equality in international affairs, the truth of Dr. Lawrence's 
words finds undoubted manifestation in the recent constitution of the 
international prize court, in the Declaration of London, and in the steps 
taken to extend the jurisdiction of the new court to matters other than 
prize. How far a concert of the Powers can go in controlling the affairs 
of the world is a subject of uncertainty, but it at least offers a means 
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for the accomplishment of certain things which seem to be otherwise- 
unattainable. 

Some readers will criticise Dr. Lawrence for considering international 
arbitration under Part III of his work, entitled " The Law of War ; " 
as he did in his first edition, and such criticism would not be unjust. 
Disputes between governments, until an appeal is made to force, belong 
to a state of peace. Arbitrations are eminently preservers of peace, and 
the rules of international conduct which arbitral tribunals are called 
upon to interpret and apply belong in the large majority of cases to the 
Law of Peace rather than the Law of War. Fifteen years ago the place 
which arbitration held in international affairs was less certain, or at 
least less obvious; it might then have been reasonably considered a sub- 
stitute for war. This seems to have been the author's view when pre- 
paring his first edition. But to-day the jurisdiction of international 
courts are civil rather than martial. Arbitration is no longer the last 
resort, but often the first method of settlement proposed by disputing 
governments. In view of the present development of the practice and 
the place which it has taken in the world, it would seem almost as appro- 
priate to consider municipal courts of justice under the general title of 
"Assault and Battery," as to place arbitration under " The Law of 
War." 

The treatment of the subject of arbitration, however, will arouse little 
criticism. He reviews the " enormous progress " which has been made 
with special reference to the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague declaring that " the development of international arbitration is 
one of the most wonderful signs of the times" (p. 584). In regard to 
the scores of general arbitration treaties which have been negotiated 
within the past few years, he directs attention to the customary reserva- 
tion in them of " disputes which concern the vital interests or the in- 
dependence and honor of the contracting parties," and makes the follow- 
ing comment : 

These phrases are vague and indefinite, and lend themselves to the purpose of 
any statesman who may desire to proceed to extremities. An interest becomes 
vital when a government chooses to consider it as such, and there is no fixed 
criterion of national honor. 

With customary moderation he does not condemn the insertion of the 
reservation in the treaties, although he makes apology for it, adding : 

But we may hope they will gradually disappear as arbitral jurisprudence 
develops and arbitral tribunals are formed which command universal respect 
(p. 585). 
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Parts III and IV, which treat of "The Law of War" and "The 
Law of Neutrality," incorporate in their already highly-developed 
systems the changes in the rules which have taken place as results of the 
Spanish-American War, the Boer War, the Russo-Japanese War, the 
revised Geneva Convention, the Hague Conferences, and the Naval Con- 
ference of 1908 "with its epoch-making Declaration of London." It 
is to the Declaration of London that the writer appears to ascribe the 
greatest importance in this branch of his work, which to some at least 
will appear out of proportion so far as rules of conduct are concerned, a 
fault of perspective due doubtless to its being in the foreground. But 
in the apparent assumption of primacy by the Powers, whose represen- 
tatives met at London, the great importance of the conference is not 
exaggerated. 

In one particular in which there was room for improvement, the fourth 
edition is little better than the first, that is, in the index. The index 
could be enlarged and make the book far more useful for ready reference. 

It would be superfluous to speak of the literary style of Dr. Lawrence, 
of his analyses of subjects and logical deductions, of his lucidity of 
expression and attractive mode of presentation. The favor with which 
his earlier treatise was received bears witness to their excellence. The 
first edition of The Principles of International Law placed him in the 
foremost rank of writers upon international law, and the fourth edition, 
which is substantially a new and better work, will confirm the former 
judgment of his readers as to his high attainments as a publicist. 

Robert Lansing. 

World Organization as Affected hy the Nature of the Modern State. By 
David Jayne Hill. New York: Columbia University Press. 1911. 
pp. 200. 

A generous citizen of New York placed at the disposal of Columbia 
University a fund, the income whereof is used for courses of lectures 
open to public and student-body alike. The Right Honorable James 
Bryce, now British ambassador to the United States, delivered the first 
series on the relations of law and history. These lectures, valuable and 
entertaining, have unfortunately not been published. Professor John C. 
Gray, of the Harvard Law School, delivered a series on " The Nature 
and Sources of the Law " which have appeared in a small volume, and 
in the spring of the present year, Dr. David Jayne Hill delivered the 



